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ruler, but to copy Innocent IV's idea of vassal communes subject to the
Papacy. Such were set up in Palermo, Messina, and elsewhere, ranged in
an embryonic federation. But their envoys and prayers were sternly
repulsed by Pope Martin, and Charles, astounded and enraged, diverted
his armament of conquest to suppress this domestic revolt.

On 25 July the king crossed to Sicily and began the siege of Messina,
the key to the island. The same exaltation of hatred which had produced
the Vespers now led the untrained townsmen under Alaimo da Lentini
to repair their ruinous walls and to repulse again and again Charles1
attacks. But the failure of the mediation of the cardinal-legate Gerard
of Cremona, Bishop of Sabina, shewed that there was no choice between
conquest and foreign aid. This was ready; for Peter III had landed in
Barbary on his simular crusade on 18 June, and was demanding tithes
and the like concessions from the wary Pope. In his African camp envoys
from Sicily offered him the crown he had plotted for, and on 30 August
he landed at Trapani with 600 men-at-arms and 8000 almugaveri, the
guerilla infantry whose courage and cruelty were to be known far and
wide. His arrival and his fleet, one of the best in the Mediterranean,
rendered Charles' position untenable. After a last vain assault the Angevin
abandoned the siege of Messina and crossed to Calabria about 26 September
1282.

Beyond carrying the war into Calabria, which was to suffer for years
from the guerilla exploits of the almugaveri, soon a mixed force of
Catalans and Sicilians, Peter I of Sicily did little in the local war. His
rule was arbitrary and unpopular, and he left for Aragon in May 1283 to
arrange for the singular ordeal by battle with 100 knights a side, in which
Charles and he had pledged themselves to engage at Bordeaux on 1 June.
Obvious insincerity marked both the exponents of this histrionic chivalry,
and a beau geste of chicanery was all that they seemed to achieve. But
probably to gain time was their strongest motive: Charles was gathering
fresh forces from Prance; Peter wished to stave off a French invasion of
Aragon and to win ground in the Regno during the delay. He had left
his queen Constance regent in Sicily and Roger Loria as admiral of the
joint Sicilian and Catalan fleet. In Roger he possessed a born naval
commander, a tactician and a hard-bitten fighter, a victor in every battle
he engaged. It was Loria who deferred a new Angevin invasion by des-
troying a part of their fleet at Malta in July 1283. The new invasion,
however, was to be most formidable, nor was the war to be in Sicily alone!
Pope Martin deposed Peter from Aragon, proclaimed a crusade and
interdict against him, declared Charles of Valois, the younger son of
Philip III of France, King of Aragon, and arranged for the conquest of
the country by the French king in 1285. Meantime he poured money
into Charles of Anjou's hands and relentlessly used his spiritual weapons
in the crusade against Sicily; Venice was placed under interdict for
refusing to hire out her ships. Every resource was drained for this in
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